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This.papor  on  the  v/orld  wool  situation  is  submitted,  r.s  on  fon-jior  ocoasions, 
as  a  factual  study  of  postwar  trends  in  v.'orld  production,  consumption,  stock 
formation  and  prices.    The  statistics  have  been  compiled  by  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  CoramitteG  and  for  the  postwrr  years  have  been  based  on  the  results  of 
the  annual  questionnaire  issued  jointly  by  the  Commonwerlth  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Interna.tional  V'ool  Textile  Organization,    Data  on  stocks  he.vo  been  taken 
from  statistics  sup'-lied  by  the  U.K. -Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd.    The  price 
series  is  the  one  regularly  published  by  the  U.K. -Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd, 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity  all  data  on  quantities  of  wool  hnve  been  rresented  on 
^  clean  b?sis  except  for  production  -.-irhich  is  given  on  r  greasy  basis.    The  vjorld 
total  for.. each  season,  ss  well  as  for  the  breakdown  into  m.erino,  crossbred,- 
apparel  type  and  carpet  type  wool,  however,  is  also  given  on  ?  clean  basis.  The 
conversion  factors  frori  greasy  to  clean  basis  which  have  boon  used  are  those 
dotennined  by  r  special  sub-Comjnittee  of  the  Commonv;ealth  Econom.ic  Committee 
'fool  Statistics  Advisorj^  Comimittee, 

siftary'  .., 

The  first  estimrte  of  world  production  of  wool  during  1950-51  shows  rn 
increase  of  one  percent  to  2,2ol  mdllion  lbs.  (clern).    Of  this  amount  725  million 
lbs.  will  consist  of  merino  type  wool  and  1,140  million  lbs,  of  crossbred  m".king 
the  output  of  apparel  type  wrool  1,865  million  lbs.  (clean)  against  1,.':'50  million 
lbs.  in  19Zt-9-50  and  1,655  million  lbs.  in  1934-3-. 


This  statistical  paper  is  reproduced  as  r  service  to  U.S.  wool  inturcsts. 
Some  differences  exist  between  these  statistics  and  those  norm.-  lly  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    The  chief  difference  lies 
in  the  m.an  -.r  in  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere  clips  are 
com.bined.     In  June  each  year  the  Depertment    summ.arizes  world  wool  produc- 
tion by  combining  'n  estimate  of  the  northern  Hemisphere  clip  with  the 
percent  of  the  clip  for  the  se?son  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the 
same  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
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World  consuirrption  of  '-^ool  in  19^9  dec''.ined  oy  six  per  cent,   to  2,368  million 
lbs.  (clean),  "but  daring  the  first  half  of  195^  it  has  increased  sharply  to  an 
annual  rate  of  2,625  million  Ihs.  Supply  stocks,   that  is,  nar^cetable  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  Joint  Organization,   the  United  States  G-overnnent,   the  United 
Kingdom  G-overnment  and  erporting  countries,  have  declined  from  2.255  million  Its, 
(clean)  on  1st  July,  19U5,  to  lUU  million  llDS.on  1st  July,  1950.     Th\is  darin- 
the  five  years,  current  clips  have  been  augmented  by  a  total  of  2,111  million  lbs 
from  su"Dt)ly  stocks.     l\Fo  accurate  figures  exist  for  world  trade  stocks  but  they 
have  been  calculated  to  total  at  least  lt536  million  lbs. (clean)  including  work 
in  hand,  or  1,02U  million  lbs.  excluding  \-iork  in  hando     This  latter  figure  is 
thought  to  be  the  more  reasonable  estimate,  and  it  represents  21  week's  supply 
at  the  current  rate  of  consumption. 

WORLD  PHOFJCTIOIT 

Since  the  end  of  the  v/ar,  world  production  has  expanded  steadily  each 
season  with  one  exception,  19^7~^8,    Last  season  (1S'^9~50)  the  world  clip  has 
been  estimated  at  3,93^  million  lbs.  (greasy  basis)  or  nearly  lOO  million  lbE,rore 
than  the  provisional  estimate  submitted  to  the  third  meeting  of  the  Study  Group 
(Table  l).     This  figure  is  also  some  15O  mil"*  ion  lbs, more  than  the  immediate 
prewar  average,  but  still  some  "^20  million  lbs, less  than  the  peak  output  reached 
in  l9^i-l-^2.     The  current  clip  is  expected  to  increase  to  7,979  niillion  lbs. 
(greasy)  and  judging  from  past  exoerieace  this  figure  may  have  to  be  revised 
upwards.     On  a  clean  basis  the  19U9-5O  clip  is  put  at  2,257  million  Ibs.vrhich  is 
200  milMon  lbs, larger  than  before  the  vrar  but  100  milMon  Ibsjess  than  in  191^1- 
U2,     The  current  clip  is  estimated  at  2,281  million  lbs. (clean),  a  rise  of  one 
per  cent    on  the  year. 

Output  in  Australia  has  been  rising  auite  sharply  in  the  past  three  seasons-- 
thoui^h  mainly  the  increases  constitute  recovery  from  heavy  drought  losses--and 
ti"is  year  it  is  expected  to  reach  an  all-time  record,  exceeding  the  previous 
peak  of  19^3-Hh  by  21  million  lbs.  Sheep  numbers  are  the  highest  since  the 
drought  of  19^'-'-^5»     Both  the  New  Zealand  and  South  African  clips,  however,  are 
e3cpected  to  show  a  slight  decline  this  season  accordir^  to  their  provisional 
estimates.    Last  season's  clip  in  South  Africa  proved  to  be  5  mil''ion  lbs.  larger 
than  at  first  expected,  but  the  recovery  which  took  place  in  19--8-U9  has  not  been 
maintained*    Wool  production  in  Argentina  is  reported  to  have  increased  quite 
modestly,  after  the  effects  of  the  drought  two  seasons  ago,  but  Uruguayan  pro- 
duction has  been  included  at  its  last  season's  level.     The  clip  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  been  assumed  to  increase  by  20  million  lb «. (greasy  basis)  each 
year  for  the  past  three  seasons,  is  put  at  "^10  million  lbs, or  90  million  lbs. 
m.ore  than  the  prewar  average  but  hO  million  Ibs.less  than  its  peak  of  I9U1-U2, 
As  no  data  are  received  from  the  Soviet  Union,   these  estimates  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  reliable.     Output  in  the  United  States  has  increased  by  2  nillicn 
lbs.  to  267  million  Ib^.  owing  to  a  heavier  yield  of  fleece.    The  significance 
of  this  rise  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  increase  recorded  after  a 
continuous  and  sharp  decline  during  the  past  8  years. 
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;  The  world  merino  clip  for  the  current  see  son  is  estimated  at  1,36?  million 
lbs.  (greasy  basis),  an  increase  of  only  14  million  lbs.  on  the  year.  This 
■total  is  26  million. lbs.  less  than  the  immedia-t- e  orewar  average  and  nerrly 
200  million  lbs.  less  than  in  1941-42.    On  ?  cle?n  basis,  hov/ever,  the  morino 
clip  is  put  at  72$  minion  lbs,  or  70  million  lbs.  m.Qre  th?n  before  the  v;ar  owing 
■  to  the  increase  in  the  estim.ated  clern  yield  of  the  postv:rr  clifs.  nevertheless' 
the  clip  will  be  40  million  lbs.  less  than  in  1941-42.    The  output  of  crossbred 
wool  is  expected  to  increase  both  on  p;reasy  and  clesn  basis  for  .the  third  suc- 
cessive season.    This  season's  figure  (1,781  million  lbs.  j-reasy  or  1,140  million 
lbs.  clean)  is  substantially  larger  than  its  prewar  average  and  is  arrroachin^^ 
its  peak  of  1941-42.  .  ' 

■  Total  apparel  type  wool  in  1950-51  is  estimtated  at  3,14^  million  i  'S.  -rreasy 
basis  (1,565  million  lbs.  clean) ,  vrhich  reT-:r&sents  an  increase  of  24  million  lbs. 
(15  million  lbs.  clean)  on  the  season  and  of  over  150  million  lbs.     (nearly  200 
million  lbs.'  clean)  on  its  1934-38  avsra.f^e. 

The  production  of  cat^pet  type  wools  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  rddpted 

by  the  '.'ool  Statistics  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Comronvrealth  Economic  Committee. 

A  change,  hov/ever^  has  been  made  in  converting  the  prewar  average-  clip  from,  a 

greasy  to  a  clean  basis.    The  estimate  for  this  season  puts  output  at  33l  million 

lbs.  (greasy)  compared  vjith '  797  million  lbs, ■before  the  war.     The 'correspondihg 
c,lea,n  equivalents  are  Ulb  million  lbs.  and  HOOlbs  respectively. 

■   '  The'  provisional  estima'te  of  wool  production  in  the  five  i-rincipal  exporting 

countries  (Table  II)  shows  only  a  slight  rise  this  season  -  'oy  7  million  lbs. 

to  2,417  million  lbs.  (greasy  basis).    The  increase  in  outr^ut  in  Australia  and 

Argentina  'only  just  offsets  the  decline  in  Nev;  Zealand  "nd  South  Africa.  !:erino 

production,  however,  has  risen  by  I3  million  lbs.  to  1,209  million  lbs.  (greasy) 

while  ■crossbred  rroductidn -has  declined  by  S  million  lbs.  to  1,026  million  lbs. 
(greasy)  1, 

Production  in  the  six  principal  importing  countries  (Tables  III)  which  has 
been  declining  since  the  end  of  the  wf;,r,  shows  an  increase  of  25  million  lbs. 
this  -season  to  a  total  of  759  i^'Uli-^n  lbs.  (greasy).    The  m.ain  contribution  to 
this  increase. comes  from  the  Soviet  Union^  though  output  in  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  and  Gennany  has  also  expanded  m.odcstly,    Fost  of  the  v/ool 
produc'ed  in  these  importing  countries  continues  to  b'j  of  the  crossbred  tj.'-pe, 

•;0RLD  corisia'^TiON  •      :  •• 

The  statistics  on  v;orld  consumption  of  wool  (Table  IV)  are  submitted  this 
year  on  a  calendar  yea^r  basis,  and  the  figures  differ  slii^htly  from,  those  given 
at -the  previous  meetings.    The  ^resent  series  is  based  on  data  returned  on  the 
joint  questionnaire.     It  covers  ;  ctual  fi'7\.^res  or  estim.ates  for  48  countries. 
Actual  returns  as  distinct  from,  estim.ates  cover  75  percent  of  the  tot  a].;  a 
further  15  percent  of  the  total  consists  of  esti.rat^s  based  on  available 
suprlies.    The  ncvr  series  is  therefore  considered  rcasona.bl5^  reli"ble. 

Since  the  war,  the  level  of  wool  consuro^tion  in  the  United  States  has 
tended  to  dicate  the  v;orld  trend  and  this  fact  x^as  clearly  demonstrated  in  1949 
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when  United  States  consumption  declined  by  28  percent  and  world  consum-Dtion  by 
6  percent  to  2,36S  million  lbs . (clean) .     Many  other  countries  also  experienced 
a  decline.     The  consumption  in  the  United  Zingdom,  however,  continued  to  increase 
and  the  United  Kingdom  regained  its  prewar  position  of  world's  largest  wool 
consumer  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.     German  consunption  also  increased 
very  sharply  in  19^^91   though  the  level  is  still  barely  half  of  its  prewar  aver- 
age.   Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  world  consumption  last  year,   the  total  was 
still  310  million  lbs.   (clean)  more  than  between  193U  and  1932« 

Activity  in  the  United  States'  wool  textile  industry  began  to  recover  half 
way  through  19^9  "bu.t  the  increased  consumption  of  wool  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduction  in  the  first  six  months. 
Nevertheless,  United  States'  consumption  in  the  first  half  of  195^  has  continued 
to  increase  and  so  has  vrool  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,   though  the 
quantity  used  in  the  first  six  months  of  195^  '"'a-s  less  than  in  the  United  States 
Monthly  consumption  statistics  are  only  available  for  a  few  countries;  for  the 
remainder  estim.ates  have  been  made  based  on  available  supplies  and  the  level  of 
activity  in  the  various  national  wool  textile  industries.     But  it  is  clear  that 
the  rise  in  activity  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
reflected  in  many  other  countries.     Cn  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  current 
annual  rate  of  consumption  during;  the  first  half  of  195^         been  of  the  order 
of  2,625  million  lbs.   (clean)  or  95  million  lbs  more  than  the  peak  of  19^.  and 
567  million  lbs  more  than  between  193^  ^.nd  193S«     In  other  ^'ords,  world  consump- 
tion this  year  has  been  running  at  a  level  of  more  than  25  percent  higher  tb-an 
before  the  war. 

Since  the  vrar,  vrorld  consummation  has  been  substantially  higher  than  world 
production;  the  excess  has  fluctuated  between  180  and  UlO  million  lbs. (clean  ) 
a  year  (Tables  V  and  VI ).     No  accurate  split  between  consuiaption  of  apparel 
type  and  caroet  t;;.'-pe  wools  has  been  possirle.    Data  are  available  for  only  two 
countries  -  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.     In  Table  VI,   it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  whole  output  of  carpet  type  wool  during  any  season  has  been 
consumed  in  the  calendar  year  commencing  in  the  second  half  of  the  season,  and 
these  figures  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  world  consunntion  for  each  year 
to  arrive  at  the  consura^tion  of  apparel  type  wools.     This  method  is  not  statis- 
tically satisfactory,  but  it  is  at  least  defensible  on  the  :^roands  that  the 
compilation  of  vrorld  production  of  carpet  type  wool  is  largely  an  arbitrary  one 
and  therefore  any  margin  of  error  introduced  into  the  -oroduction  estimates  will 
tend  to  be  offset  by  including  them  on  the  consumption  side. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  countries  which  report  wool  consumption 
directly  are  those  which  have  a  highly  organized  wool  textile  industry.     Tor  the 
remainder  in  which  accurate  statistics  are  not  compiled  nationally  the  estimate 
of  consumt)tion  is  based  on  available  su-oplies  and  therefore  any  error  which  nay 
exist  in  the  production  estimate  is  automatically  included  in  the  consumotioa 
estimate  and  in  that  way  tends  to  cancel  out.    Again,  consurrotion  in  those 
countries  reporting  directly  refers  to  "mill  consumption";  in  all  other 
countries  it  refers  to  "total  consumption". 


WOKLD  STOCirS  0?  APPAF^I  I'/OOL 


Unfortunately  no  adequate  statistics  exist  for  stock  formation,  but  some 
indication  of,  the  trend  can  "be  obtained  from  the  data  on  world  production  and 
consumption  which  have  in  fact  been  compiled  separately.     Detailed  fi^^ures  exist 
for  "supply  stocks"  held  by  the  Joint  Organization,  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  United  Fingdom  Government  and  fairly  reliable  estimates  can  be  made 
for  exporters  stocks.     Table  VII  shows  the  composition  of  these  supply  stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  each  season  from  iSk^  to  1950.     The  reduction  in  stocks 
from  one  season  to  the  next  gives  the  net  off-take  which  has  augmented  the 
current  cli-o.     In  19^9-50*  for  e^^mple,   the  net  off-take  was  36S  million  lbs. 
(clean)  against';  196  lbs.  in  the  previous  season. 

One  method  of  calculating  trade  stocks  assumes  that  the  opening  estimate  of 
UlO  million  lbs.  (clean),  as  estimated  by  the  Joint  Organization  a.s  of  the  end 
of  June,  19^5»  the  reserve  of  wool  held  by  the  trade,  rather  than  the  total 

stock  of  wool,  including  that  in  manufacturers'  hands,  on  which  their  tempo  of 
production  depended.     From  total  purchases  for  each  season  (nevr  clip  plus  off- 
take from  supply  stocks)  is  deducted  actual  consumrjtion  in  the  calendar  year 
beginning  in  the  second  half  of  each  season.     The  difference  between  purchases 
and  actual  consumption  reflects  the  chanei;es  in  trade  stocks.     The  resultant 
picture  (Tables  IXA.  and  B)  would  seem  to  accord  more  with  facts  as  known  about 
the  wool  textile  industries  in  the  postwar  years.     Trade  stocks  vrere  built  up 
in  the  first  season,  then  fell  quite  sharply,  but  in  iSkj-kE  and  l9Ug-U9  only 
modestly,  whilst  in  19^9-5^  consumption  equalled  purchases.     On  this  basis 
world  trade  stocks  are  of  the  order  of  l,02h  million  lb.  (clean). 

The  total  available  sup-oly  for  1950~51  is  2,370  million  lbs.  (clean),  made 
up  of  2,281  million  lbs.  new  clip  and  89  million  lbs.  from  stocks  held  by 
Joint  Organization  and  the  United  States  Government.    This  quantity  is  90  percent 
of  the  current  annual  rate  of  consumption.     If  consumption  is  to  be  maintained 
at  its  current  level  trade  stocks  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  255  inillion  lbs. 
If  current  vrorld  trade  stocks  are  taken  at  1,02U  million  lbs.,  then  twelve 
months  hence  they  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  reduced  to  7^9  mil'' ion  lbs.  which 
at  the  current  rate  of  consumption  would  represent  something  like  15  weeks' 
supply,  compared  with  the  present  stock  of  21  weeks'  su'oply. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  known  what  is  considered  the  minimum  size  of 
trade  stocks  to  mainliain  a  given  level  of  production.     That  figure  will  clearly 
differ  from  country  to  country  and  indeed  from  factory  to  factory,  depending 
to  some  extent  on  the  complexity  of  the  industry,  on  the  organzation  of  the 
factory,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and  also  on  the  tim.e  taken  to 
transport  sup-olies  from  producers  to  consumers.     On  1st  April,  1950.  total 
stocks  of  a->r)arel  wool  (including  Government-held  stocks)  in  the  United  States 
had  declined  to  17  weeks'  sup'oly,  coinpared  with  a  prewar,  average  of  21  weeks' 
sup-oly.    From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  trade  stocks  at  that  time  amounted 
to  16  weeks'  supply,  and  the  level  of  production  was  aioparently  not  affected. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  minimum  stock  for  other  countries  would  have 
to  be  put  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure.    For  purposes  of  calculation  it  may  be  noted 
that  a  twenty  vreek  stock  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption  would  amount  to  1,010 
million  lbs,  (clean). 
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Prices  for  Dominions  \'ool 

The  series  of  monthly  quotations  for  standard  oualities  of  Dominions  wool 
regularly  published  by  the  Joint  Organisation  is  ogein  included  in  this  year's 
Survey  in  Table  X,    The  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  shov;  the  prices  in  every 
month  in  v;hich  representative  sales  have  been  held  since  auctions  v;ere  restarted 
in  September  1946, 

The  trend  of  prices  for  all  qualities  hrs  been  markedly  upwards  since  the 
last  m.eeting  of  the  Study  Group,  with  only  tem.porary  halts  for  merinos  in  the 
early  Dart  of  February  1950  :nd  the  middle  of  Jime  1950  and  for  meciur.  crossbreds 
in  December,     1949  (v/hen  the  very  strong  or-ening  of  the  New  lealand  season  w£s 
not  quite  maintained)  and  slso  in  February  and  June  1950.    Pet'/een  July  1949  ^d 
June  1950  the  rise  in  merinos  (60' s,  64' s  and  70' s)  wrs  over  50^&,  in  fine  cross- 
breds (56' s  and  58' s)  it  was  about  70%,  and  in  medium  crossbreds  (46' s,  4^' s  and 
50' s)  it  was  lOc'^,    The  ratio  of  prices  for  64' s  and  46' s,  which  in  1943-^9  had 
been  3  to  1  and  som.ctimes  ev?in    s  much  --s  3^  to  1,  nariov/ed  considerably  from 
September,  1949  onwards,  and  from.  January  to  June  1950  it  re-  ained  close  to  2^ 
to  1,    This  com.nares  "■;ith  6  ratio  of  Just  under  2\  to  1  takins  th-  avera^-e  of  the 
average  of  the  v.tiole  inter-v/ar  period  1919/39  and-  of  2  to  1  in  the  period  1934-3^ 
The  chcnse  in  this  ratio  indicates  how  the  heavy  concentration  of  demand  on 
merino  vrools  after  the  war  h-s,  during  the  last  season,  been  sr>read  to  all  wools. 
Part  of  the  new  dem.and  for  modium.  crossbred  has  com.e  from  carpet  r^^nufacturers 
as  a  result  of  the  (^roi-dne  scarcity  of  traditional  carp  it-typo  wools  and  the 
effect  of  this  can  be  particularly  seen  in  the  na.rrov.'in?  of  th::  m.crgin  betv/cen 
prices  for  50' s,  4'^'s  and  46' s,  vhich  'lave  often  sold  vdth  prr.cticallj'-  no  differ- 
ence between  them  (and  :v3n  '-'ith  46' s  slightly  hichor  than  4B's,) 

The  I95O- 5L  season  has,  of  course,  o^^ened  '.^dth  a  further  remarkable  advance 
in  prices.     In  Australia  r.nd  South  Africa  the  orenin^  prices  for  merinos  v;ere 
close  on  50'5j'j&bove  June,  and  this  new  level  has  bocn  r.aintain^d  for  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  season  v;ith  m.inor  variations  from,  day  to  day  both  up  and  down. 
Very  recently  a  tendency  for  prices  to  decline  very  sliehtly  hcs  been  rcrorted. 
Only  miorino  wools  and  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  fine  ci^ossbrods  have  so  far 
besn  offered  in  Australia  and  South  ^.frica;  the  Few  "ealand  season  does  not  open 
until  November,    The  London  Se':>temibor  sales  opened  a  fcrtni<?ht  ago,  --nd  besides 
confirming  the  values  of  fine  v.'ools  established  in  the  prir.rry  markets  with  a 
substantia.l  spot  premium  in  addition,  they  shov/cd  an  .  dvancc  on  r.jdium  crossbreds 
of  over  100"^  above  June  and  of  ov'-r  250^  above  a  year  ago.     It  should  bo  stressed 
that  the  quantities  so  far  sold  are  relatively  small  '.nd  the  recent  level  of 
prices  still  av/aits  a  full  testing, 

STATISTICAL  TCT-'S 

The  statistics  on  production  and  consu-^rtion  of  v;ool  -re  based  on  the  results 
of  the  ajinual  ouestionraire  organiiied  joinoiy  by  the  Comr  onwealth  rcoromdc 
Committee  and  International  Wool  Textile  Organisation  and  on  returns  r.adc  by 
certain  governments  and  org:  nidations  directly  to  the  ComronweaJ.th  Economic 
Committee. 
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World  Production  (ra"bles  I,  II,   m  and  v)    .  -  . 

World  prodaction  is  compiled  on  a  greasy  basis  from  data  sa^)-olied  "bv  (or  in 
a  fevr  cases  estimated  for)  individual  countries  and  the  total  is  a  suMiation  of 
these  individual  figures.  Production  includes  pulled  '-^ool  and  the  v/ool  content 
of  exDorted  sheepskins  converted  to  a  £-,reasy  "basis. 

The  suMivision  of  apparel  and  carpet  type  wools  is  calculated  "by  the  method 
proToosed  by  the  Wool  Statistics  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Common-'ealth  Economic 
Coranittee  and  is  not  "based  on  count  num.bers. 

The  clean  yielc^  is  calculated  from  the  world  totals  and  not  from  individ'oal 
countries.     The  factors  used  are  a  weij^hted  average  for  the  five  chief  e.roorting 
countries.     Carpet  tyrje  vrool  is  converted  at  ^0  percent. 

World  Consumption:     (Tables  Vt  and  vi) 

World  consumption  fi^^ures  are  also  the  summation  of  data  for  individual 
countries.     The  total  number  cover-ed  is  iJ-g.     (i)  Countries  makin-^  direct  returns 
cover  75  Percent  of  the  total,    .These  countries  are  those  which  have  a  well 
or.";'anized  wool  textile  industry  and  their  figures  refer  to  mill  consumption, 
(ii)  For  certain  countries  consumption  is  derived  from  estimates  of  available 
S'Up-oTy  and  fitoed  into  the  ;^eneral  trend  of  consumption;   their  a  ;gre:::;ate  consump- 
tion accounts  for  15  percent  of  the  world  total.     Many  of  these  coujitries  possess 
"home  industries"  and  their  consumiotion  figures  relate  to  total  consumption  rather 
than  mill  consuiTiOtion,    Again  for  some  of  these  countries,  no  accurate  wool 
production  figures  exist.     But  since  the  estimate  for  domestic  output  is  used  to 
calSulate  available  su;'ilies,  any  error  on  the  production  side  is  equally 
reflected  in  consurrotion  and  therefore  tends  to  cancel  itself  out.     (iii)  For  a 
few  renaining  countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan  and  China, a  fixed  estimate  for 
consum.;otion  is  used.     These  co^mtries  account  for  10  percent  of  the  worlds  total. 

The  figures  for  vrorld  consumption  are  considered  reasonably  reliable  par- 
ticularly when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  figures  for  world  production.  The 
probable  maximum  ran<-e  of  error  for  the  estimates  of  world  cons •^jnption  (assuming 
that  alT   data  returned  and  agreed  uion  are  correct)  has  been  calculated  as  plus 
3  percent  and  minus  3^  percent. 

Statistics  on  consumption  are  reported  for  calendar  years.     The  seasonal 
consumption  figures  in  Table  VIII  have  been  derived  from  the  annual  figures  by 
taking  the  half  of  one  year  with  the  half  of  the  next.     World  consumption  in  the 
last  half  of  13'^3  has  been  calculated  at  ?00  million  lbs.  (clean.) 

Consum-otion  of  carpet  t^'ne  wools  in  Table  VI  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  production.     The  Consumption  of  a-:iparel  type  vrools  has  been  deriv.c:d  by  deduct" 
ing  the  consumption  of  carpet  type  from  the  world  totals.     In  ma..:ing  this  division 
between  a-o^arel  t-roe  and  carpet  tv^:;e  wools  (which  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one  unless 
it  were  possible  to  calculate  both  production  and  consum-otion  on  a  count  basis; 
the  important  thing  is  to  use  the  same  method  of  assessment  for  consumption  as 
for  production. 
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stock  Formation;     (Tables  VII,  VIII  and  IX  A  -nd  B) 

The  drta  in  Tabic  VII  have  been  supplied  by  the  U.K. -Dominion  '"ool 
Disposals  Ltd.  (the  Joint  Organiza.tion) .    They  shov;  the  offtake  e^ch  season  frcr. 
world  supply  stocks  which  has  -'^ufnncntcd  the  seasonal  clip, 

C       The  balance  sheet  in  Table  VIII  (omitted)  has  been  dravni  up  by  using  seasonal 
supply  figures  and  seasonal  consum.pt ion  figures.    The  resultant  estiEate  of  world 
tr'^de  stocks  is  not  consir'ored  s?^tisf "ctory,  since  it  is  clear  that  th' 
figures  include  cuantitics  used  to  replenish  pipe  lines  and  v;orkinf?  stocks  in 
m.anuf acturers'  hands. 

Tables  IX  A  and  B  show  trends  in  world  tra-de  stocks  calculated  by  a  differ:-r.t 
method.    It  assimi.s  that  the  purchases  in  any  one  se-^sonare  to  cover  production 
and  stock  formation  (if  any)  in  the  c-^lendar  year  beginning  in  the  second  half 
of  the  season.    It  therefore  ignores  consumption  in  the  second  hrlf  of  tho  season. 
It  therefore  ignores  consiamption  in  the  second  half  of  1945  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  met  by  purch'ses  made  prior  to  that  time.    In  the  same  way,  it  offsets 
consiamption  for  the  whole  of  1950  (b'sed  on  the  first  six  months  of  that  yerr) 
against  the  total  available  supply  for  1949-50.    If  the  ropl^-nishmenf  of  produc- 
tion pipe-lines  'nd  work  in  hand  after  the  war  is  rssumed  to  bo  of  the  order  of 
500  million  lbs.  (r  direct  estimate  of  this  rua.ntity  comes  to  nerrly  450  rdllion 
lbs.),  then  this  quantity  would  ' ccount  for  the  difference  between  the  estimates 
shown  in  Tables  VIII  -nd  IX. 
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TABLE  I  -  EstlT^ated  world  production  of  raw  wool 
million  lb.  -  greasy  basis 


Average 
1934-38 


1941-42 


1946-47 


1947-48 


Australia  : 

00 

77? 

1   1  A7 

Q77 

7  f  1  • 

07?  : 

1,031  : 

1,165  • 

2.190 

New  Zealand  t 

'?67 

362  : 

367  : 

390  : 

r72 

South  Africa    b  : 

261 

221  : 

2]';  : 

227  : 

225  : 

220 

India  i 

) 

80  1' 

55  : 

✓  ✓  • 

55  : 

55  : 

55  : 

55 

24  : 

24  : 

24  : 

2U  : 

2U 

Unl  bSQ  i\inguuni  • 

111  : 

99  : 

93  : 

74  : 

79  : 

88  : 

90 

^                 ^  Q  • 

18  : 

15  : 

17  : 

14  : 

12  : 

10  : 

10 

10  : 

8  : 

9  : 

9  : 

p  : 

8  : 

8 

17  : 

16  • 

15  : 

13  : 

12  : 

12 

12 

TTyri  +  oH     ^"ha+P^  O 
U  nX  ucU.    O  Oa.  OC  D 

Zi51  : 

J.  « 

475 

362  • 

329 

296  : 

265  : 

267 

ri  I        n  0  J.XicL 

376 

497 

493 

495 

460  : 

475 

J!t80 

^mrT  P+    TTn*i  on 

219 

350 

237 

250 

270  • 

290 

310 

TTr'iiniiPV  Q 

114 

117 

174 

150 

155  • 

155 

155 

France 

53 

38 

33 

34 

35 

35 

35 

Roumania 

■^1 

26 

26 

30 

32 

32 

Spain 

:  60 

79 

:  69 

72 

38 

75 

75 

Turkey 

:  52 

:  74 

:  69 

71 

75 

71 

73 

Germany  e 

:  39 

:  41 

:  9 

9 

\  lU 

0 
7 

Italy 

:  31 

:  33 

:  27 

30 

:  32 

^5 

:  35 

Brazil 

:  39 

:  41 

:  45 

:  48 

:  45 

M 

:  45 

Yugoslavia 

:  33 

:  34 

:  30 

30 

:  30 

35 

■p>^prif*h  l^orocco 

:  42 

:  50 

:  20 

:  25 

:  26 

23 

-«) 

Chile 

:  33 

:  36 

:  33 

:  32 

:  35 

35 

:  37 

Other  Europe 

:  113 

:  96 

:  96 

:  104 

:  115 

lU 

:  115 

O+hpr  Afyioa 

:  37 

:  37 

:  33 

:  32 

32 

:  30 

:  30 

Other  Asia 

:  199 

:  190 

187 

:  189 

:  3^9 

190 

190 

Other  America 

:  44 

:  42 

:  44 

:  lJU 

; 

:  UU 

'  c 

TOTAL 

:  3,788 

:  4,260 

':  3,765 

:  3,709 

:  3,7?2 

:  3,938 

:  3,979 

I'erino 

':  1,393 

':  1,561 

:  1,201 

:  1,211 

:  1,261 

•<  -SCI 

-  >  .• 

J. ,  ^ 

Crossbred 

:  1.598 

:  l.'^26 

:  1.789 

•     "!  "07 

:  l.-'U 

:  l,"?! 

 -  ■   

Apparel  type 

:  2,991 

:  3,387 

:  2,000 

:  2,918 

'•  2,9-75 

:  3,12/. 

Carpet  type 

:  797 

:  791 

:  ^7 

:  814 

]lean  equivalent  - 

Kerino 

655 

i  765 

':  6n 

:  6?0 

\  656 

\  725 

Crossbred 

:  1,003 

:  1,150 

:  1,145 

••  1,092 

:  1,097 

:  1,133 

:  1,U0 

Apparel  type» 

':  1,658 

:  1,915 

i  1,758 

:  1,722 

:  1,753 

i  1,850 

\  1,865 

Carpet  tj^pe 

:  400 

:  437 

:  388 

:  396 

:  404 

:  4C" 

:  a6 

WORLD  TOTAL 

i  2,058 

:  2,352 

i  2,146 

:  2,118 

i:  2,1?7 

i  2,25? 

':  2,281 

1948-49 


1949-5C 


1950-51 


a  Provisional.  b  Including  Basutoland  and  S.'.'.  Africa  Territory 

c  Pulled  wool  converted  to  a  grersy  basis.  d  Including  Baltic  Republics  of 

e  3izone  only  from  1946-47.  Estonia,  Lativa,and  Lithuania. 


Source;    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
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TABLE  IV    -    Total  ^Torld  Consumptian  of  Virgin  VJool 

million  lb,  -  clean  basis 


:  1934-33 
:  avera.ge 

1946 

1947 

:  1948 

:  1949 

Annual 

rate  , 
1950  ^ 

United  Kingdom 

:  435 

393  • 

/,43 

494 

502 

548 

United  States 

330 

73^ 

:  698 

:  693 

:  500 

:  623 

France 

:  232 

:  21A 

:  256 

:  256 

:  231 

:  250 

Germany 

:  180 

:  ^0 

:  40 

:  47 

:  91 

:  120 

Japan 

:  108 

:  19 

:  9 

:  5 

:  8 

:  25 

Be?Lgiujn 

:  60 

:  65 

75 

:  61 

:  59 

75 

Italy 

:  57 

:  80 

:  130 

:  136 

:  125 

:  120 

Spain 

:  35 

:  37 

:  36 

:  33 

:  30 

:  33 

Poland 

35 

20 

29 

!  34 

!  39 

:  40 

Czechoslovakia* 

24 

14  • 

34 

20 

15 

17 

Canada 

20 

41 

42 

35 

:  30 

26 

Austria 

13 

4 

8 

12 

:  13 

15 

Switzerland 

12 

18 

20 

18 

:  15 

15 

Sweden 

11 

:  23 

26 

33 

:  29 

!  30 

Netherlands  : 

10 

32  : 

39 

39 

:  UO 

36 

Portugal 

10 

13  ' 

14 

13 

:  10 

10 

Turkey 

20 

39  • 

40 

40 

:  ^C 

:  40 

U.S.S.R. 

180 

lAO 

:  195 

200 

A\istralia 

35 

66 

70  : 

80 

75 

70 

New  Zealand 

4 

8  : 

7 

7 

8 

3 

South  Africa  '• 

1  ' 

6  '• 

7 

9  ' 

11 

12 

Argentina 

36 

56  ■ 

72 

80 

87 

85 

Uruguay 

3  ' 

7  = 

8  : 

8 

10 

10 

Other  Europe 

89 

59  : 

68  '' 

66  , 

70  , 

75 

Other  Africa 

12 

20  ; 

21 

22 

21  ; 

22 

Other  Am.erica 

31 

53  ' 

51  ■ 

46  • 

44  * 

45 

Other  Asis  : 

75  • 

70  : 

73  ; 

73  ; 

70  : 

70 

Total  : 

2,05s  : 

2,265  : 

2,471  : 

2,530  : 

2,368  : 

2,625 

/    estimated  on  brsis  of  first  six  months  of  the  year. 


Source: 


Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  and 
International  Wool  Textile  Organization. 
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TABLE  V:      World  Production  of  Raw  Wool 
-  million  lb»,  clean  basis  - 

Prewa-i*    1945-46     1946-47     1947-48     194?^-49  1949-50  1950-51 

Apparel  type          1,658     1,697         1,758        1,722        1,753  1,850  1,865 

Carpet  type               400         387            3S8            396            404  407  416 


Total  2,058-    2,084        2,146         2,118         2,157         2,257  2,281 


Source;     CoTnrr).onwealth  Economic  Committee 


TABLE  VI:    World  Consumption  of  Raw  Wool  (Calendar  year) 
-  million  lb,,  clean  basis  - 


Prewar     I946  1947  1948  1949  1950 


Apparel  type  1,658       1,878        2,083         2,134        1,964  2,218 

Carpet  type  400  387  388  396  404  407 


Total  2,058       2,265         2,471        2,530         2,368  2,625 


Estimated  on  basis  of  first  six.  months  of  the  year. 


Source;    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  and 

International  Wool  Textile  Organization 
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TABLE  VII      Off-take  from  Supply  Stocks 
million  lb,  (clean  basis) 


■ 

As  at  1st  July- 

■ 

1945 

:    1946  . 

1947 

:  1948 

1949  ' 

1950 

1951 

Joint  Organization 

1,780  : 

1,027  ' 

809  • 

576 

304  : 

SL 

- 

J-  r  ? 

►  PAH 

70 

UaK,  Government 
(Brit,  wool) 

!  50 

:        21  « 

:  7 

:  7 

:         6  ' 

5 

5 

S,  American  Exporters 

250 

70 

70 

:  55 

:  122 

50 

:  50 

Excess  Carry-over  in 
Australia 

25 

TOTAL 

2,255 

1,358 

1,106 

708 

512 

144 

55 

1945-46  1946-47  1947-48  1948-49  1949-50 

1950-51 

NET  OFF-TAKE 

PER  SEASON 

-  897 

-  252 

-  398 

-  196 

-  368 

-  89 

^Forecast 

Source;    UoK, -Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd, 
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TRADE  IXA      TREND  IN  TRADE  ^3T0CKS 

(Apparel  wool  only  has  been  taken  - 
see  Tables  V  and  Vl) 

million  lbs,  -  clean  basis 


1945-46! 

].9ii6-47 ! 

1947-48 

1948-491 

1949-50: 

1950-51 

Seasonal  Purchases:  .; 

New  clip:  (Apparel  wool) • 
off-take  from  supply  ) 
stocks  i 

1,697  i 
897  ■! 

1,758 
252  • 

1,722  J 
398  ! 

1,753  i 
196  : 

Y  ! 

1,850 
368  : 

1,865 
89 

Total  purchases  ; 

2,594 

2,010  • 

2,120  ' 

1.949  ! 

2,218 

1,954 

Actual  Consumption  *  ; 
(apparel  wool)  ! 

1,878 

2,083 

:  2,134 

:  1,964  ! 

2,218/ 

Net  increase  (/)    in  trade 
Net  decrease  (-)     stocks  ! 

'  /  716 

i  -  73 

:  -  14 

!  -  15 

Total  net  increase  in  trade  stocks  throughout  period  614 
Add  initial  trade  stock  at  1  July,  1945  410 

Total  Trade  Stock  1,024 
(excluding  work  in  hand,  etc. ) 
*  for  calendar  year  commencing  in  second  half  of  the  season, 

/  estimate  based  on  first  six  months  of  1950, 

Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee, 
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TABLE  IXB      TREND  IN  TRADE  STOCKS 

(All  wool  -  apparel  and  carpet  types) 

million  lbs,  -  clean  basis 


•  1946-47 

•1947-^8 

.  1948-49 

:  1949-50 

.  1950-51 

Seasonal  Purchases: 
Nevr  clip 

Offtake  from  supply- 
stocks 

Total  Purchases 

Actual  consumption  / 

4 

t 

:  2,084 
897  : 

2,146 
.  252 

2,118 

398 

'  2,157 

196 

2,257 
368 

2,281  1 
89  1 

2,981 
2,265 

2,398 
2,471 

2,516 
2,530  : 

2,353 
2,368 

2,625 
2,625""  : 

2,370  1 

Net  increase  (/)     in  trade 
Net  decrease  (-)     stocks  • 

r  /  716  ■ 

-  73 

-  14 

-  15 

Trade  stocks  at  beginning 
of  period 

410 

1,126 

1,053 

•  1,039 

-  1,024 

'  1,024  j 

Weeks'  supply 

26  < 

22  - 

:  21 

21 

/  for  calendar  year  comm.encing  in  second  naif  of  tne  season. 

X  estimate  based  on  first  six  months  of  1950^ 

Note:    The  changes  in  stocks  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  in  Table  IXA  since  th( 
consumption  of  carpet  ty^pe  wools  has  been  taken  as  the  same  as  production, 

Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee, 
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TABLE  IX 
PRICES  FOR  DOMINIONS  WOOL 
Pence  ver  lb.  clean  cost  deliwered  U.K. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


March  April 


May 


J  one 


I9U6/U7    Jane  i 


70'3 
6U'8 
60' 8 

5g'8 

56 'a 

50«8 

Ug's 
U6«s 


38  3/U 
37  , 
35  1/^ 

31  1/2 
25  l/^ 

22  1/2 


70'8 
6U'e 

60' 6 

5S'b 
56»8 
50' 8 

1+8' 8 
1+6' 8 

19^^9/50 
70'8 

6U's 
60' s 

58'8 
56' 8 
5O'  3 

US'a 
U6'B 

1950/51 

70 's 

6U'8 
60'8 
58' 6 

56's 
50«s 
U8«s 
U6's 


111 

101+ 

91 

65 

U8 

32 
29 

28  1/2 


99 
90 

85 

61+ 

32  1/2 
31  1/2 
31 

Jaly 

156 
151 
lUl 
111 
90 

72  1/2 
71  1/2 
72 


H5  1/1+ 
1+2 

39  1/2 
39 

33  i/> 
28  3/U 

26  3/1+ 
26  1/2 


1+7  1/2 
1+3  i/U 
39  1/2 
37  3/^ 

35  , 
28  3/1+ 

26  1/2 

26 


50  , 
1+3  3/U 
1+0 

37  l/U 
3U  1/2 
28  l/k 
25  3/U 
25  1/2 


51  1/2 

U6 

U2 

36  3/U 
32  3/U 
27  1/2 

25 
2U 


U6  1/2 
U5  1/2 
U2  l/U 
36  1/2 
35  1/2 
28  3/U 

26  1/2 

26  l/U 


l9U7/Ug 

July 

70' 8 

68 

75 

6U'8 

65 

72 

60 '3 

61 

69  1/2 

58's 

53  lA 

58  1/2 

56'8 

38  1/2 

U5  1/2 

50»3 

28 

31 

U8»s 

26  1/2 

29 

U6's 

25  1/2 

26  1/2 

75 

77 

77 

87 

72 

72 

72 

82 

67 

67 

67 

7U 

63 

58  1/2 

57 

57 

U6 

U6 

U6 

5^  / 

32  , 

35  1/2 

35  1/2 

37  1/2 

30  1/2 

31  1/2 

31  1/2 

3U  1/2 

28  1/2 

30 

30 

3^ 

U9  3/U 
U7  l/U 
UU  1/2 
Ul  1/2 

36 

28  l/U 

26 

25  1/2 


93  1/2 
88  1/2 
79  1/2 

63 

51  1/2 

36  1/2 

33  1/2 
31  1/2 


5U 1/2 
51  , 

U9  1/2 
U2 

3^  . 
27  3/U 

26 

25  1/2 


81 
79 

67  1/2 
55  1/2 
U3  1/2 
26  1/2 
25  1/2 
25  1/2 


105 

105 

1/2 

109 

95 

93 

1/2 

98 

8U 

87 

60  1/2 

59 

1/2 

6U 

U9 

50 

55 

32 

33 

1/2 

36 

30 

30 

33 

29 

29 

1/2 

32 

109 

115 

llU 

109 

99 

103 

105 

101 

90 

93  1/2 

96 

92 

76 

72 

7U  1/2 

62 

59  , 

57  1/2 

55 

Ul  1/2 

U2  1/2 

39 

35 

1/2  37  1/2 

Ul  1/2 

38 

33  1/2 

36 

uo 

37 

33 

96 

88 

83 

68 
58 

38  1/2 
37 

36 


107 

llU 

116 

100 

106 

109 

95 

101 

101 

78 

8U 

85 

6U 

1/2 

70 

71 

UU 

1/2 

57 

52  1/2 

U2 

1/2 

5U 

Ug 

Ul 

51  1/2  U7 

135 

127 

117 

98 

8U 

61 

58 1/2 

57 


131^ 
125 
111 

89 

75  , 
5U  l/2 

52 

53 


13U 
127 

118 
90 

75 
57 
55 
55 


57  1/2 
55  l/U 
52  l/U 
U6 

36  1/2 
28 

?6 

25  3/U 


93  1/2 

87 

77 

61  1/2 
U6  1/2 

33  1/2 
30  1/2 
29  1/2 


58 

56  1/2 
53  l/U 
U6  1/2 
37 
29 

26  l/U 
26  l/U 


59  l/U 
5U  3/1! 
51  3/U 
U6 

36  l/U 
26  3/U 
25  1/2 

2U  l/z 


102 

llU 

97 

106 

87 

96 

72 

?2 

U9  1/2 

50 

33  1/2 

33  1/2 

31  1/2 

30 

30 

29 

96 

98 

100 

87 

89 

92 

80 

31 

gu 

68  1/2 

63 

65  1/2 

U9 

51 

51 

3U  1/2 

3^ 

33 

32  1/2 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

lUl 

135 
123 
103 

S5  _ 
62  1/2 
60  1/2 
62 


151 

1U6 

1U5 

lUO 

135 

m 

111 

i6u 

9T 

81 

67 

65 

61  1/2 

65  1/2 

65 

London  Sales    September  2l/22.         Australian-South  African  Sales:  September 


232 

225 
210 
168 
IU8 
137 
13^^ 
133 

Last  month  of  sales  at  fixed  prices 


227 
209 
190 
165 


Source:    U.K. -Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICU 

LTURE  CIRCULAR 

RICULTURAL  RELATIONS 

(^^Jr^JFAg-^                UNITETD  STATES   DEPARTM  ENT  0  f  AG  Rl  CU  LT 

URE 

skx^Tii41^^i<.«-v^  WASHING" 

rON,  D.C. 

W  1-51  March  19,  1951 

MOVEIffiNT  OP  V/OOL  FEO^'  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHSRE 

Less  wool  moved  from  the  5  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in 
the  1950-51  season  through  December  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  19U9-5O 
season.     The  reduction  in  exports  amounted  to  almost  lU  percent,  reflecting 
the  depletion  of  wool  stocks  that  accumulated  during  World  War  II.  Henceforth 
exports  iifill  depend  upon  the  current  clips. 

Of  the  total  wool  exioorts  from  the  5  principal  countries  for  the  1950~51 
season  through  December,  158  million  pounds  actual  wei:5ht  were  destined  for 
the  United  States,  accordinf;  to  preliminary  data  available  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  RelationSc     This  is  a  decrease  of  about  6  percent  from 
the  movement  to  this  country  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  is  about  5O 
percent  larger  than  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  chief  supplying 
countries  t'^ro  years  ago.     The  quantity  this  season  however  is  well  below  the 
level  for  the  im.mediate  postwar  years  and  the  level  necessary  to  maintain  the 
195'-'  rate  of  civilian  consun^tion  and  the  current  military  requirements. 

Total  exports  from  the  5  countries  amounted  to  7^0  million  pounds  compared 
to  851  million  pounds  for  the  comparable  months  the  previous  season.  The 
United  States  took  about  21  percent  of  the  quantity  in  195O-5I  ^•'^^  about  20  per- 
cent in  the  l9'+9~50  season.     In  comparison  the  United  States  took  about  23  per- 
cent of  the  appreciably  larger  exports  for  the  3  seasons  starting  with  19^6^ 

Uruguay  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  exported  larger  amounts  than  in 
the  previous  season  through  December  but  the  decrease  in  the  other  countries 
were  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  increases.     Conditions  in  both  Uruguay  and 
South  Africa  were  abnormal  in  the  opening  months  of  the  19^9-50  season  and 
increases  in  the  current  season  represent  more  of  a  return  to  normal  than 
larger  export  availability.     The  movement  of  this  year's  clip  has  had  no  major 


For  information  on  wool  production  by  countries,  see  FW  6-5O,  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular,  "World  Wool  Production  in  1950."  November  27,  1950* 

Seasons  begin  July  1  in  Australia,  New  ZgS^and,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  October  1  in  Ar-i;entina  a^d  Uruguay, 
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impediments  such  as  the  dock  strike  in  Uruguay  lc.st  year,  and  the  market  has 
been  conducive  to  early  marketingo    Actual  quantities  exported  reflect  the 
absence  of  stocks  of  old  wool  in  the  producin,^:  countries  and  possibly  some 
speculative  holding. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period  are  down  aljout  35  percent 
from  last  year  and  are  down  about  10  percent  to  France.     Exports  to  Belgium 
and  Germany  remained  about  the  same  and  wool  consigned  to  Italy  increased  from 
32  to  U5  million  pounds* 

The  wool  considered  above  is  mostly  apparel  wool  and  accounts  for  about 
80  percent  of  the  world's  production  and  about  90  percent  of  that  entering 
international  trade.     The  consuming  countries  discussed  received  about  9U 
percent  of  the  clip  exported  through  December , leaving  only  6  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  marketing  reason  iSk^-^O  marked  the  end  of  large  surpluses  in  the 
primary  producing  countries.    Exports  from  Australia  at  1,211  million  pounds 
were  up  to  the  peak  year  of  19^6  and  considerably  above  the  pre^^rar  average 
and  other  postwar  y-r^ars.     Movement  from  New  Zealand  was  down  slightly  from 
the  19^^?  and  19^8  seasons  but  still  up  about  two-thirds  over  the  prewar  average. 

Exports  from  South  Africa  were  down  from  the  previous  y-;ar  and  from  the 
prewar  average,  while  movements  from  the  South  American  countries  v/ere  up 
over  both  the  previous  year  and  prewar. 

Almost  complete  clearance  v;as  effected  by  the  end  of  last  season  in  all 
of  the  5  i^Jor  countries  and  exports  this  year  will  come  almost  completely 
from  new-clip  woolc     Production  in  the  1950~51  season  is  above  prev/ar  averages 
in  all  countries  except  the  Union  of  South  Africa?  however^  increased  domestic 
consumption  will  hold  som.e  of  the  increase  out  of  export  channels^     The  rate 
of  movement  so  far  this  season  indicates  a  considerable  drop  from  last  year's 
totals  for  the  season.     The  percentage  destined  for  the  United  States  however 
will  be  above  last  year  and  greatly  over  the  prewar  average. 

United  States  Imports 

United  States  imports  of  dutiable  xi'ools  &re  presented  on  a  calendar  year 
basis  but  are  not  comparable  to  export  data  shown  in  the  preceding  tcibles. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  various  grades  and  the  ranking  of  the  5 
principal  sup-olying  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  that  supplement  the 
indigenous  production  of  the  United  States  are  shoimo 

The  most  striking  changes  over  the  past  year  were  the  importance  of 
New  Zealand  as  a  supplier  of  medium  wools  and  the  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fine  vrool  from  Uruguay. 

Total  United  States  imports  of  dutiable  wools  of  nearly  kOO  million  pounds 
in  1950  compared  to  only  28  million  pounds  12  years  ago  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  that  country  as  a  market  for  Southern  Hemisphere  woolc 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFROE  OF  Faf^^IGM  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  StATES  OepAf?TJ^E:NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WA^KINK3T0N^  D,p, 


m  2-51 


June  18,  1951 


UORLD  VroOL  PRODUCTIOl«i 

World  wool  production  in  1951  is  estinated  at  4.1  billion  pounds  grease 
basis,  an  increase  of  120  million  pounds  over  the  revised  I95O  total  accord- 
ing to  the  scma-annual  wool  report  of  the  Office  of  Forei;3n  Af;ri cultural 
Relations.    World  production  fell  to  3.7  billion  pounds  in  19^7  but  since  has 
increased  about  12  percent.    The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  about  210 
million  pounds  or  abr  v.t  6  percent  above  the  I936-4O  average  and  only  60  rdllion 
pounds  beilov;  the  194"'^  output  of  4.2  billion  which  was  an  all-tine  hi-h.  This 
estimate  includes  bobh  apparel  and  carpet  vrool  and  on  a  grease  basis. 


I  Late  infornation,  quoting  an  authoritivc  source  in  Australia 
places  wool  production  in  that  country  at  1120  million  pounds. 
This  is  5  percent  or  about  60  million  pounds  belovr  the  1950-51 
output  and  80  million  pounds  under  the  figure  included  in  the 
world  taVulation  on  the  follovdng  pages.    The  significant 
reduction  is  attributed  to  a  drop  in  sheep  numbers,  as  v/cll 
as  to  sTinc  decline  in  yield  per  animal.    Sheep  drovming,  posts, 
disease-'5,  decreased  lambing,  and  em.crgcncy  shc-p.ring  in  the 
States  of  Queensland  and  Nov/  South  Wales  during  the  last  sev- 
eral m.onths  contributed  to  the  drop  in  the  figure  as  vfcll  as 
the  unforeseeable  feed  and  pasture  situation  over  a  part  of 
Australia  as  winter  rpprop.ches. 


Based  upon  estimates  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  com.bincd 
with  that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same 
year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,'  Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries 
at  its  greasy  equivalent,    VIorld  wool  production  is  siamm.arized  tv/ice  each  year. 
The  next  summ.ary  will  be  in  November  at  which  time  the  outturn  of  thu  clip  v;ill 
be  revised. 
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Favorable  weather  conditions  since  1948  over  nost  of  the  v/crld  vrhoro 
shcop  arc  grown  have  since  allov/od  a  steady  increase  in  sheep  nuxibors,  ^'-.t 
present,  numbers  arc  about  4  percent  above  last  year. 

The  trend  in  wool  prices,  vAiich  has  bo:.n  upward  since  1946,  turned  up 
at  an  even  faster  rate  in  the  past  10  rocnths,  and  has  given  added  ii-.potus 
to  the  expansion  of  wool  production. 

Under  the  favorable  conditions  mentioned  above  production  in  all  ris.jor 
wool-producing  areas  of  the  world  is  above  prev/ar  and  war-year  averages,  vrith 
the  exception  of  North  Anerica,    Returns  from  sheep  and  wool  on  this  Continent 
in  relation  to  other  fan-,  enterprises  vrerc  unfavorable  during  the  postvrar 
years  until  recently,  but  at  present  are  bcconing  norc  favorable. 


WOOL:    Estimated  world  production,  greasy  basis,  by  continent, 
averages  1936-40,  1941-45,  ^-^unual  1947-1951 


Continent 

avorag.".s 

1947  : 

1948  ; 

1949  : 

1950  ; 

1951 

1936-40  ! 

1941-45 

North  America 

Europe 

U,S|S»R, 

Asia 

South  i^mcrica. 
iif  rica 
Oceania 

Million 
pounds 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

:  Million 
■  pounds 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

:  M'illi^n 
•  pounds 

:  Million 
:  rounds 

:Millior 
: pounds 

452 

483 
310 
!  344 
639 
336 
1,366 

:  457 
:  446 
:  280 
:  337 
:  760 
:  322 
:  1,438 

335 
-398 
236 
342 
744 
263 

1,335 

3C5 
:  424 
:  305 

355  : 
:       635  : 

2S1 
1,398  ; 

272 
444 
315  • 
347 

713  ' 

2?!  • 

1,545 

271  ' 
473  : 
325  • 
369  • 
725 
3C5 
1,549 

280 
478 
335 
389 
764 
318 
1,580 

Total  1/  : 

3,930 

:  4,040 

3,710 

3,750 

3,92C 

4,020 

■ 

4,140 

1  

1/  Rounded  to  tons  of  millions.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
June,  1951. 


Northern  Hemisphere 

Production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  the  current  season  is  about  1,5 
percent  above  1950  in  contrast  to  the  downwr.rd  trend  from.  1941  through  1949. 
Output  is,  however,  still  below  the  1936-40  and  1941-45  average.    In  the  early 
war  years  decreases  occurred  in  liurope  but  production  is  now  prr.cticolly  back 
to  prcwr  in  that  rrea,    In  the  postv;ar  years  through  the  present  the  United 
States  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  wool  output  rJDOVc  the 
equator,    This  decline  has  nov;  been  halted  rjid  seme  upturn  is  expected  by  the 
spring  of  1952, 

The  Northern  Hemisphere  now  produces  about  150  rdllion  poiinds  loss  viccl 
than  in  1936-40,    ^'^s  all  the  important  v;col  consuming  countries — the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Gcmany,  Italy,  Bolgi-a.-.,  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  Japan— are  located  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  this  further 
dependence  upon  Southern  Heriiisphcre  supplies  h-.s  intensified  the  problems  of 
distribution. 

North  America 

The  downward  trend  in  irool  production  in  North  America  v;hich  began  in 
1943  was  finally  arrested  in  I950  and  preliminary  estijuatcs  show  an  actual 
increase  in  the  two  leading  producing  countries,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  1951.    Factors  affecting  agricultural  production  and  choice  of  enterprise 
are  similar  in  both  countries.    The  increasingly  favorable  outlook  for  sheep 
and  wool  has  lessened  the  relative  advanta^-e  of  other  types  of  farm  enterprise 
over  sheep,  Wiich  has  prevailed  over  the  last  several  years.    Practically'  all 
the  wool  produced  in  North  America  is  apparel  type  and  is  consumed  largely  by 
domestic  mdlls, 

Europe 

In  Europe,  wool  production  for  the  current  year  shows  some  increases 
over  a  year  earlier,  continuing  the  gradual  return  to  prev/ar  levels.    In  the 
United  Kin;i;dom.  the  slightly  higher  fixed  prices  for  wool  has  tended  to  build 
up  sheep  niunbers  and  wool  production  where  possible,    This  tendency,  however, 
has  been  partially  offset  by  winter  conditions  much  worse  than  1947  in  the 
hills  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 

On  the  Continent  x^eathcr  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  and  und-.r 
the  prevailing  price  situation  production  has  been  maintained  or  increased  in 
all  countries  with  the  exception  of  Franco  where  a  slight  decrease  is  noted, 

Europe  is  a  deficit  area  producing  only  about  20-30  percent  of  its  needs 
and  is  the  chief  market  for  Southern  HemAsphere  surpluses,    The  countries  of 
Western  and  Northern  Europe  produce  mainly  fine  and  medium  apparel  wool,  whereas 
southeastern  European  countries  produce  a  coarser  quality.    For  the  whole  area 
about  70  percent  of  the  output  is  of  the  apparel  types. 

Sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  are  reported  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
U.S.  j.R.    Frodujction  is  now  above  prewar  and  efforts  rrc  being  m.ade  to  im.prove 
the  quality  and  yield  through  breeding  programs. 

The  wool  produced  in  Asia  is  predominately  carpet  or  coarse  wool.  Little 
is  knov/n  of  the  current  wool  situation  in  China  and  some  of  the  other  areas  of 
the  Far  East,  however,  supplies  of  carpet  wool  are  still  getting  into  inter- 
national tr-dc  to  some  extent.    Production  of  wool  does  not  vary  appreciably 
from  year  to  year,  however,  the  high  prices  during  the  past  few  months  have 
brought  out  larger  quantities  than  usual  from  Tibet  and  some  of  the  other  areas 
around  India  and  China,    India's  production  remains  rather  stationary,  Norm.ally 
about  75  percent  of  the  clip  is  called  "white"  wool  and  5  percent  yellow,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  light  grey  and  black,  grey  and  fawn. 
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In  the  Near  ]Zast  better  than  normal  v/eather  has  allov/ed  an  increase  in 
wool  output.    Increased  value  of  vrool  has  created  a  new  interest  in  the  care 
and  preparation  for  market  of  the  clip  as  well  as  better  care  of  the  'animals. 
There  practices  have  increased  the  yield  end  value,    I'uch  wool  that  norrLally 
would  not  come  to  market  has  appeared  also  as  a  result  of  the  good  pieces. 

North  African  production  increased  somewhat  in  the  current  season  as  a 
result  of  fa,vorable  weather  conditions.    The  sheep  industry  in  this  area  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Near  and  Middle  Zr.st  with  a  large  p".rt  of  the  sheep 
owners  belonging  to  nomrdic  tribes.    Hand  feeding  cud  other  improved  practices 
of  sheep  husbandry  are  not  follov/ed  to  any  great  extent  and  output  is  influ- 
enced grectly  by  weather  conditions.    Host  of  the  V/ool  produced  is  mcdiiun  and 
coarse  wools, 

oouthcrn  Hom.i sphere 

The  Southern  Hem.i sphere  now  produces  about  fivo-oight}^  of  the  total 
world's  supply  of  wool  and  is  more  im.portant  than  ever  before  in  intirnaticnal 
trade,    The  forecast  of  output  for  the  nov;  se'son  bcginnin-  July  1  is  about 
310  million  pounds  above  the  1936-i+O  average  and  about  IhO  million  pounds 
greater  than  v;ar  time.    Over  90  percent  of  the  total  Southern  Hcrlsphoro  out- 
put is  apparel  wool  and  production  in  Australia  nnd  South  .ifrica  prrticularly 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  very  fine  merino  wools.    Host  of  the  so  called  crpct 
wool  of  the  area  is  produced  in  Argentina,    Nov/  Zealand  produced  chiefly 
medium  crossbred  vraol  and  Uruguay's  output  is  prcdonin-tely  fine  crossbred, 

British  Dominions 

The  weather  rnd  feed  situation  has  been  favorable  in  Australia  since 
1947  when  drought  caused  severe  losses  in  sheep  and  wool  production.  Sheep 
numbers  as  of  March  31,  I95O  has  reached  a  level  in  excess  of  the  1936-40 
average  and  early  forecasts  of  the  1951  numbers  indicated  an  increase  of  abcut 
4  percent.    Later  information,  which  reassesses  the  damage  of  flood  rjid  wet 
weather  conditions  in  ^ucenslajid  and  New  South  'Jales  rj\d  t''J<cs  cognizance  of 
the  poor  feed  outlook  for  the  winter  and  the  current  pasture  situation  over 
largo  areas  of  Australia,  disccuiits  the  forecast  made  earlier  and  places  wool 
production  for  the  season  beginning  July  1  at  1120  million  pounds.    As  noted 
before  this  is  about  6O  million  pounds  below  the  1950-51  cutput  and  80  million 
pounds  under  the  figure  included  in  the  world  tabulation  in  the  prccceding 
tables,  . 

.  Notwithstanding  this  setb.-^ck,  ..ustralia  still  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
fine  wool  requirements.    The  strong  world  dcm.and  for  fine  wool  will  encourage 
production,  however,  and  weather  permitting  lossis  will  be  r^-couped  and  further 
increases  are  possible. 

Sheep  numbers  in  I95O  in  the  Union  ■  f  S.uth  .-.frica-nado  gains  over  1949. 
Conditions  remain  favorable  and  further  increases  in  wcoled  sheep  may  be 
expected  in  1951,  reversing  the  trend  toward  Karakul  which  had  been  in  evidence 
in  the  past  few  years  .    The  irimediatc  prospect  for  the  1951-52  wool  production 
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is  that  tho  clip  mr.y  rc-ch  240  nillion  pounds,  this  forecast  is  of  course 
dependent  upon  relatively  nomal  weather,    Alraost  all  of  South  African 
production  consist  of  fine  merino  vrools. 

Production  in  New  Zealand  is  expected  to  be  back  up  to  38O  nillion 
pounds  after  a  sli-^ht  drop  in  the  past  season.    Fluctuations  are  not  nomally 
very  wide,  the  reduced  output  in  1950-51  resulting  from  pre-lambinr  shearing 
in  the  previous  year.    The  effects  of  the  curtailment  of  the  current  marketing 
season  pnd  tho  backing  up  of  wool  sup;!^lies  on  farm.s  because  of  the  strike  of 
dock  workers  is  not  known  at  this  time.    Plans  to  open  the  auctions  in  August 
to  dispose  of  this  holdover  befjre  normal  sc'sonal  operations  will  presunrbly 
remove  this  supply  from  the  picture. 

South  America 

Heavy  late  snow  and  conscq\icnt  sheep  mortality  in  Patagonia  have  made 
it  necessary  to  revise  the  1950~51  Argentine  v;ool  clip  down  to  420  million 
pounds.    Reduction  in  sheep  slaughter  which  made  less  pulled  wool  .available 
also  contributed  to  the  revision.    Large  v/ool  profits  of  the  past  tvro  seasons 
rnd  outlook  for  continued  favorable  price  have  encouraged  expansion  of  sheep 
holdings,    Increases  are  evident  throughout  the  country  and  slaughtering 
operations  have  been  reduced  drastically.    Under  these  conditions  the  forecast 
of  440  million  pounds  is  considered  attainable. 

In  Uruguay  sheep  are  still  expanding  even  at  the  expense  of  beef  cattle. 
Overstocking  is  quite  prevalent  and  sheep  are  kept  on  beyond  nom-al  age  in 
order  to  increase  wool  production.    The  past  marketing  season  has  been 
exceptionally  active  and  indications  are  that  Tifool  output  vdll  be  increased 
substantiallj'"  in  the  coming  season. 

The  outlook  is  excellent  over  a  greater  part  of  the  major  producing 
countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,    High  prices  for  wool  in  the  sc-son  nov; 
ending  has  created  a  policy  of  expan.sion  in  sheep  numbers  and  near- record 
numbers  are  being  carried  into  the  winter.    Feed  and  prsture  conditions  arc 
favorable  as  wint  .r  approaches  and  if  no  m.ajor  droughts,  freezes  or  disorses 
occur  in  the  ensuing  m,onths  the  relatively  optimistic  production  forecasts 
should  hold  up. 
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MOVMENT  OF  WOOL  FROM  SOUTHERN  HjiI^ISPHERE 

Movement  of  the  1950-51  wool  clip  of  the  major  producin.:;  countries  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  been  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the' previous  season. 
Total  exports  for  the  season  through  March  3I,  I95I  were  1,371  million  pounds 
compared  to  exports  of  1,588  million  pounds  for  the  same  period  last  year  and 
1,377  million  pounds  through  March  of  the  194c^-49  season,  accordinc  to  pre- 
liminary data  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

Exports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina  for  the  period  were 
below  exports  of  the  previous  season.     Carry-in  stocks  were  lower  than  in 
former  years  in  all  these  countries  and  exports  were  m.ade  up  largely  of  nev/- 
clip  wool.    Sales  for  the  period  in  Australia  were  about  200,000"bales  below 
sales  in  the  previous  year  and  vrool  shipped  abroad  for  sale  amounted  to  only 
17,000  bales,  about  half  of  the  figure  for  last  season  through  March, 

The  strike  of  dock  workers  in  New  Zealand  in  the  early  part  of  I95I 
seriously  curtailed  shipments  and  sales  of  wool  in  that  country.    In  Argentine 
a  reduction  in  exportable  supplies  for  the  season  as  a  result  of  smaller 
carry-in  and  restrictions  on  exports  through  failure  of  the  governm.cnt  to 
grant  export  licenses  at  the  lov;er  prices  prevailing  since  mid-March  have 
contributed  to  the  sm.allcr  export  figure. 

Movement  from  Uruguay  and  the  Union  ^qf  South  Africa  in  the  I95O-5I 
season  through  March  was  considerably  above  th-^t  in  the  previous  yeai-.  In 
both  countries  production  har;  increased  and  unsold  stocks  carried  into  the 
season  were  a  little  larger  than  in  the  previous  year  making  more  available 
for  export  during  the  current  scpson.    Exports  from.  Uruguay  v;ere  held  back 
in  this  period  of  the  1949-50  se;  son  becaus>j  of  thi.  strike  of  v/ool  handlers 
at  the  port.     In  both  countries  sa.les  and  exports  have  progressed  ra,pidly 
this  year,  with  no  impediments,  leaving  very  little  wool  on  hand  for  export 
for  the  rcm.aindcr  of  the  season, 

So£.son  begins  July  1,  in  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Urugua,y,    Foi-  information  on  wool  production, 
by  countries  sec  Fi/'J-2-51,  'World  Wool  Production  in  1951."    '"."forld  Trade  in 
Raw  Wool"  is  available  in  F,/-4~51  and  current  seasonal  wool  movement  data  arc 
included  in  the  weekly  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets",  all  available  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vfashington  25,  D,C, 
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The  distribution  of  the  Scuthcm  Hemisphere  clip  ?jnon;;  the  chief 
consuninr  countrips  for  the  period  showed  considerable  chan^-e  frcn  the 
previous  season.    The  United  States  and  Ite.!:/  v/cre  the  only  countries 
reccivin-  more  v/ool  this  season  than  in  1949-50,    Exports  to  the  United 
States  v.'ore  up  only  about  3  irdllion  pounds,  hov;over  purchases  have  been 
greater  in  the  later  months  of  the  season,    Ilxports  to  Italy  were  on  low 
level  in  the  1949-50  and  m.ovfincnt  this  season  narks  a  return  to  rcre  normal 
expectation. 

The  United  Kin;:?dom  had  the  greatest  actual  and  percentage  decrease 
from,  the  previous  year,  with  Canada  and  Germany  fcllov;ing  a  close  second  and 
third  percentagovrise,    France,  Belgium.,  and  other  European  countries  shewed 
a  decrease  of  around  14  percent.    The  reduced  availabilitj'  of  wool  and  the 
consequent  high  prices  that  have  prevailed  durinr  the  season  arc  rcflr;cted 
in  these  export  data. 

United  States  Imports 

United  States  im.ports  of  appcrel  wool  are  presented  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  clean  content,  by  grade  category  in  order  to  show  the  significance 
of  the  major  producing  countries  as  a  source  of  supply  for  this  country. 

All  five  major  countries  supplied  more  wool  in  1950  than  in  1949  with 
the  exception  of  South  Africa  as  total  United  States  im.ports  returned  fron 
the  1949  low  to  the  approximate  1947  and -194S  levels.    Imports  in  1950 
from  Uruguay  were  considerably  above  the  1946-50  average,  about  the  sane 
for  New  Zealand,  and  less  from  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina,  while 
total  imports  for  the  year  were  do\-m  2?  m.illion  pcxinds,  clean,  from  the  five 
year  average. 

Possibly  the  most  important  shift  in  1950  in  the  finer  .-rades,  over 
56's,  v/as  the  increase  in  takings  from  Uruguay  and  tho  corresponding  decrease 
from  Australia  and  South  Africa,    Howevjr,  Australia  is  still  the  chief  source 
of  U.S.  imports  of  fine  v;ool.    In  the  other  categories  the  relationships  of 
supplying  countries  remained  about  the  same, — -By  Eugene  T,  Ransom,  based  in 
part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  roport9. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFIC-E  OF  F0f?EI<3M  AG  RfC-U LTU  RAL  RELATIONS 
gNITED  STATES -f)  EPA  RTJVfEMT  Of  AG  RICULTUR  E 
WASHINGTONt,  d.c, 

 ^  i  :  ^ 


4-51  '  July'  23,  1951 

WORLD  TRADE  IN-  PJiW  WOOL- IN  1949- AfJD  1950    .  '  •  ' 

World  trade  in  raw  wool,  in  1950,  estimated  at  approximately  2»6  billion 
pounds,  actual  weight,  was  up  about  200  million  pounds  over  1949  and  about 
300  million  pounds  over  the  1935-3.9  average,  according  to  information  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    The  voluir.e  of  trade  in 
1950  was  greater  than  in  any  recent  year  v/ith  the  exception  of  1946  v;hen  a 
total  of  over  2,8  billion  poimds  .  cha.nged  hands  as  m.anufacturers  rushed  to  fill 
the  back-log  of  consumer  demand  and  to  rebuild  mill  stocks  which  were  depleted' 
during  World  War.  II, 

The  larger,  trade  in  1950  was  made  possible  by  the  continued  heavy  demand 
for  vrool  in  most  consuming  countries  but  is  chiefly  a  result  of  the  increased 
imports  of  the  United  States,  vrHich  were  up  nearly  250  million  pounds  over 
1949. 


RAW  WOOL:    International  Trade,  Average  1935-39,  Annual  1948  to  1950. 

(actual  weight) 


Average 

• 

Continent  ! 

1935-39 

:         1948  1/ 

1949  1/ 

:         1950  1/ 

Exports: 

Import  £. 

; Exports 

Imports 

•Exports 

[Imports 

:Exi.~)orts 

Imports 

Mil,  ! 

Mil, 

:    Mil,  - 

Mil. '  ■ 

•  Mil, 

:  Mil, 

!  Mil, 

!  Mil, 

lbs.  : 

lbs. 

:    lbs,  ; 

lbs,  . 

'  ■  .lllg*. 

.  lbs. 

!  lbs. 

:  lbs. 

North  Am.erica  ! 

7  i 

246 

• 

i        6  < 

807 

22  . 

1    ~  480 

:  10 

!  720 

Europe  ! 

.      216  i 

1,801 

:  105 

1,662 

:  114 

•  1,835 

1,  160 

.  1,768 

UtS«S,R, 

2/  = 

68 

:      2/  : 

y  60 

2/ 

'1/    55  ' 

:  2/ 

:3/  50 

Asia  J 

124  : 

203 

:       10  ! 

45 

63 

!  62 

:  132 

90 

South  Am.erica  ; 

454  1 

5 

:      575  ' 

8  < 

33s 

:  9 

571 

8 

Africa  '. 

259  ! 

0 

* 

10 

206 

6  - 

214  ! 

2 

Oceania          '  ! 

1,095  : 

0 

:  1.470 

0 

•  l.m 

J     •    0  ' 

1,^09  : 

0 

TOTAL  i 

2,155  ! 

2,223 

2,392,. 

2.592  :  2,317 

I  2.4/!.7 

,  2,,  ^96  ' 

2,638, 

1/  Preliminary,     2/  Not  available,    _27^sed  on  exports  from  priraary  sources. 


For  information  on  world  wool  production,  by  countries,  see  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FV'r-2-51,    For  seasonal  movement  data  through  March,  see  F.T-3-51,  both 
available  from- the  Office*  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U,S,.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C, 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Ju]y  1951» 


On  tho  supply  side,  in  addition  to  current  clip^  sone  Joint  Organization 
stocks  v/cro  still  available  throughout  1950  plus  sonc  of  the  South  Anerican 
clip  that  renaincd  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  19A-3-A-9  ir.arkating  season. 

Trade  in  wool  v;as  brisk  throughout  1950,    The  first  6  months,  which  ' 
coincides  with  the  final  half  of  the  Southern  Harisphcrc  narkctin.f^  season, 
sav7  almost  coraplote  clearance  of  tho  19t9-50  clip  at  steadily  incrorsing 
pricos»    The  second  half  saw  a  rauch  higher  level  of  prices  but  v/col  still 
moved  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate^ 

Pre'sont  indications  are  that  International  Trade  in  V'col  in  1951  "will  be 
below  1950  and  probably  down  to  the  1949  level.    The  quantity  traded  -..111  con- 
sist nainly  of  v/ool  produced  in  tho  period,  as  practically  all  Joint  Gr^'Jiizati 
Wool  had  boon  sold  by  1951  and  most  of  tho  stocks  outstanding  in  producing 
countries  v/ere  moved  out  in  the  previous  year. 

Trade  in  the  first  6  months  of  1951  hr.s  been  less  than  expected,  due  to 
the  dock  workers  strike  in  Nc-v;  Zealand  and  fairly  large  holdir^r  in  some  of  the 
other  producing  countries,  particul?vrly  Argentina,    These  stocks,'  wiiich  were 
not  moved  due  to  the  rapid  falling  off  in  prices  in  the  second  q^jiarter,  arc 
expected  to  be  cleared  vathin  the  next  6  months  along  with  the  new  clip 
regularly  sold  in  this  period. 

Trade  in  wool  for  the  most  part  is  confined  to  the  5  major  producing 
countries  pf  the  Southern  Henispherc  rj\d  to  the  United  States, .  the  United 
Kingdc^n  and  contincnt-l  Europe,    In  1950  these  arccs  rnpcrtcd  about  95  percent 
of  total  v/orld  import:;, 

Ir.iports  into  the  United  Strtos  and  Canada  for  1950  increased  by  about 
tvro-thirds  over  19/+9,    Most  of  the  increase  w-.s  in  shipr  .nts  to  the  United 
States,  v;ho3c  imports  were  relatively  low  in  19^9.    Crnadian  ir.rerts  were 
more  stable,    Im.ports  into  both  countries  are  much  greater  than  prcvr.r  as  r. 
result  of  increased  jidll  con5um.pt:-.on  and  a  lower  domestic  production  of  wool, 

.  Europe-in  imper.tr-  tapci:od  uff 'slightly -ir.  1950  frj:.\  t:,;  •1949- level.  Host 
of  the  decrease  was  -eccountod  for  by  tho  United  Kinigdem;  ho;?evcr,  orJ.y  Belgium 
and  Germany  showed  any  appreciate  'increase  ov-r  the  pre-zicus  year.  Experts 
from  the  primary  suppliers  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  inovcncnt  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1950,  . 

Exports  from  all  tha  commonwealth  ••.'Col  producing  ccunt.rics,  Austr:.lia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  were  do^v^l  slightly  in  1950  from  the  previous 
year  :\s  current  movement  becomes  mere  dependent  upon  now  clip  woolr..  High 
prices  have  stimulated  the  movement  of  mere  coarse  or  carpet  wo 3l' into  V/*orld 
trade  from  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  North  i-.frica.    The  large  incre-^FC- 
in  1950  over  1949  hov;ever,  origin'  ted  in  .'vrrv-ntina  -j-ia  Ur-i^uav  whirc  a?  noted 
before  larger  than  nonn"l  carry-over  vras  avileblc  for  cxjxrt. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFI-C-E  OF  FOREIONr  AGRJC4JLTU  RAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  OEPARTA/tENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


rip 


F¥  5-51 


November  26,  1951 


^     V/ORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  1951 


World  wool  production  in  1951  is  estimated  at  approximately  4,070 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  60  million  pounds  over  the  revised  I95O  output, 
according  to  the  customary  fall  summary  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations, 


This  estimate  is  approximately  4  percent  above  the  I936-4O  average  of 
3.9  billion  pounds  and  about  30  million  pounds  greater  than  the  World  War  II 
average.    The  current  estimate  which  inc].udes  both  apparel  and  carpet  v;ool 
and  is  on  a  grease  basis  is  2  percent  under  the  June  report  which  forecast 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  clip  in  which  some  change  has  been  made,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Australia^ 

The  estimated  40  percent  million  pounds  of  greasy  vrool  is  expected  to 
yield  about  2,270  million  pounds  of  clean  fiber.    To  this  could  be  added 
100  million  pounds  of  unmarketed  wool  from  the  previous  season.    This  vrould 
give  a  supply  of  2^370  million  pounds  without  further  deterioration  of  mill 
stocks.    On  the  other  hand  world  consumption  has  averaged  about  2,500  million 
pounds  the  past  3  yearso 

Only  slight  increases  in  world  wool  production  can  be  expected  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead ^    On  the  other  hand  the  extension  of  adverse  conditions 
in  Australia  or  the  development  of  adverse  conditions  in  other  important 
producing  countries_,  which  are  not  uncommon,  might  reduce  available  supplies^ 

World  wool  production  in  the  decade  I92I-3O  averaged  about  3,400  million 
pounds  but  by  the  end  of  the  period  was  at  3; 700  million  pounds.    This  level 
was  maintained  through  the  early  'thirties,  dropped  considerably  from  1933 
through  1936  and  rose  to  a  level  of  4,180  million  pounds  by  1940.  The 
average  for  the  I93I-4O  period  was  about  3,7SOa    The  upward  trend  reached  an 
all-time  peak  of  4,200  million  pounds  in  1941.    Under  v;artime  conditions, 
which  saw  fixed  prices,  devastation  in  Europe,  and  large  accumulation  of 
wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  by  virtue  of  closed  markets  in  Western  r^urope, 
world  production  began  to  decline  and  had  by  1945  and  I946  apparently 


Based  upon  estimates  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  combined 
with  that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same 
year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries 
at  its  greasy  equivalent.    Late  each  spring  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  clip,  plus  a  forecast  for  the  Southern  Hemispnere, 
Data,  especially  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  are  reviewed  at  this  time  each 
falle 
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stabilized  at  about  the  level  of  the  late  'thirties.    Decreased  production 
in  the  United  States  because  of  higher  returns  from  cattle  and  grain  pro- 
duction contributed  substantially  to  the  decline  in  this  pv:;riod.  Serious 
drouf^ht  in  some  of  the  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
caused  a  further  drop  that  lowered  the  1947  output  to  3,710  million  pounds, 
Sj.nce  1947,  with  favorable  weather  conditions  and  an  upward  price  trend, 
production  has  continued  to  increase  and  in  1951  is  only  about  60  million 
pounds  below  the  1941  peak. 

Production  in  some  of  the  major  countries  in  1951,  comprrod  vri.th  the 
peak  year  of  1941,  shows  sore  sipnificant  contrasts.    Austr£'lia  produced 
about  1,110  million  pounds  in  1951  compared  vdth  1,167  in  1941,  v/hile 
New  Zealand  shov;ed  an  increase  of  3O  million  pounds,    Uruguay  has  rs.de  the 
lar^^ost  increase,  vdth  a  p;ain  of  70  million  pounds  ov^r  the  19^  output  which 
was,  however,  a  low-year  for  that  country. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  African  production  in  1951  is  about  15  million 
pounds  under  1941,  Argentina  had  a  deer j:  se  of  about  40  million  pounds,  and 
the  United  States  shows  a  striking  reduction  of  about  190  million  pounds, 
Europe  including  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
produced  about  the  same  in  1951  ?-s  in  1?41» 

Current  Season; 

Unfavorable  weather  in  the  sur.jiier  and  f.  11  months  preceding  shearing 
for  the  current  season  in  A'.istr-iilia  resulted  in  some  decrease  in  the  1951-52 
clip,  which  is  now  placed  at  1,110  compared  with  1,160  million  pounds  last 
season.    Floods  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  tvro  of  the  most  important 
wool  producing  States,  last  year  resulted  in  losses  in  she^p  numbers  b^^cause 
of  drowning,  pests,  and  decreased  lambing.    Although  sh^cp  number?  on  March  3I, 
1951  were  up  about  2  pei'cent  over  1950,  the  effect  of  lat^  sh-aring  a  year  ago 
and  poor  forage  conditions  in  some  areas  caused  a  decrease  in  the  average 
fleece  weight  for  the  current  season.    The  grease  weight  of  the  1950-51  clip 
has  boon  adjusted  dov.Ti  sli-ihtly,  but  the  b^tt-r-than-averago  clean  yield  more 
than  offset  this  so  that  the  outturn  of  cl-an  wool  is  actually  higher  than 
previously  set. 

Production  in  New  Zc aland  of  374  million  pounds,  although  not  up  to  tho 
peak  of  390  million  pounds  frocuc^d  in  1949,  represented  a  sli-ht  grin  over 
1950  and  is  well  above  the  19 '^6-40  and  1941-45  averages.    The  Union  of  South 
Africa  had  another  year  of  favorable  weatlicr,  such  as  has  prevailed  since 
the  1947-48  season.    Good  <;razin,:  has  resulted  in  increased  number  of  larJbs 
savedj,  and  higher  yield  per  animal,  bringing  production  in  1951  to  the  higost 
since  1943-44.^ 

South  Am^  rica  has  had  generally  favor: bl-  conditions  and  vrool  production 
has  been  maintained  or  incre;^sed  in  all  countries^    In  Argentina,  th^  hif»h 
level  of  wool  prices  a  year  ago,  especially  in  comprrison  to  m^rt,  l^ad  to 
the  retention  of  lam.bs  and  ewes  for  wool  productiono    As  a  result  tho  current 
clip  of  451u9  million  pounds  is  substantially  above  a  y^ar  ?^o,    Kost  of  the 
increase  has  takv.n  place  in  low  crossbred  wool  which  will  account  for  about 
27  percent  of  the  totals  .  Fine  a^nd  medium  wool  recount  for  56  percent  and 
merino  wool  about  17  percent.    Reports  from  Uruguay  indicrte  a  4  percent 
increase  over  1950  wool  production. 
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Production  in  North  km^rlca.  in  1951  made  a  slight  £'in  over  1950, 
reflecting'  for  the  most  part  a  gain  in  output  in  the  United  States  and 
Moxicov    The  expected  g"in  in  Canadian  wool  did  not  materialize  but  instead 
a  slight  dccroase  was  ri^gistered, 

European  output  this  year  m.ade  some  gain  over  1950  and  is,  for  the 
first  tine  since  World  VJar  II,  above  the  I936-4O  average,    Th..  change  v.ras 
not  great  for  any  one  countrj'-  but  gen^jral  improvement  was  noted  throughout. 
Informption  on  wool  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  is  limited  but 
has  b^--n  incorporated  to  tliC  extent  to  which  it  is  available. 

In  Asia  -^urthcr  incr^^ase  in  production  v;as  noted  as  that  area  responded 
to  sev.^ral  years  of  good  pric>.s  for  coarse  wools,    Pakistan,  Turkey,  Inui 
and  Iraq  made  substantial  increrses  in  1951  ov^r  1950, 


This  is  one  of  a  serios  of  regularly  scheduled  r^^ports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Liv^-stock  Statistics.    It  is  b- sed  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  report 3« 
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